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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 388.) 


Amidst this deep sorrow, Joseph John Gurney 
was again called to his painful duties in Lanca- 
shire. The Yearly Meeting’s committee had 
appointed to meet at Manchester, in the twelfth 
month. ‘‘ May the Lord open my way in the 
path of duty,” he writes in his Journal, “ and 
provide for all my need by the riches which are 
in Christ !” 

12th mo., 9th. Ihave completed my evidence 
on the Beacon, &c., and, after some inexpressible 
conflict, find myself ready for our journey to 
Manchester. We hope to set off to-morrow 
morning. 

In allusion to this visit he writes :— 

1st mo., 8th, 1836. All the committee, ex- 
cept two, met on seventh day morning, the 12th 
ult. It was a great favor that I found an oppor- 
tunity during this first morning of our labors, to 
read to the committee the whole of my strictures 
on various demi-unsound pamphlets, which laid 
a clear foundation for further arduous service in 
the working of our business. 

The committee concluded its operations, for 
the present, on seventh day evening, the 2nd 
instant, at Manchester. Such a fortnight it has 
never been my lot to pass before. The engage- 
ment of mind ; the intensity of thought and feel- 
ing ; the strong and clear exposition of sentiment ; 
the singular turns of Providence ; and, above all, 
the gentle, unseen, resistless influence of the 
‘anointing,’ and the grace and goodness of our 
ever present Caretaker and Holy Head, were, 
during this period, most remarkably displayed. 

During the whole time, though not unfrequent- 
ly finding relief in tears, I was mercifully sus- 
tained in quiet peacefulness, not without an oc- 
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easional flow of natural pleasure, and I believe 
of joy in the Holy Ghost. [ have repeatedly 
said, that the inexpressible suffering through 
which I had previously been passing, seemed to 
me but an adequate preparation for the peculiar, 
new, and difficult duties which devolved upon 
me, a poor, weak, and blind one, during this 
memorable and important time. * * * 

“Tt was atime,” he writes in his Autobio- 
graphy, “of great pressure upon us, for strong 
were the currents setting in from’ opposite 
quarters, both of which required to be stemmed. 
When I was on the scene of action, my private 
conflicts disappeared, and I was graciously 
strengthened, from day to day, for the extremely 
difficult path in which I believed it my duty to 
tread. Ofone thing I think I am sure, that 
both in public and private I was enabled to bear 
an unflinching testimony to the truth, as it is in 
Jesus Christ our Saviour: the Lord alone be 
praised for it. 

The result of the visit was, first the decision 
of the committee, (reported to the Monthly Meet- 
ing,) not to recommend disciplinary proceedings 
on the doctrinal question of the Beacon; and 
secondly, to hand Isaac Crewdson their private 
advice to withdraw for a time, from public min- 
istry, and from attending the meetings of minis- 
ters and elders. The two conclusions, in my 
opinion, were not inconsistent with each other ; 
both arising, by a kind of necessity, from the 
circumstances of the case. But, indeed, some 
of us on that occasion, were called on to endure 
a ‘ fight of afflictions.’ 

Whilst I had no unity with the spirit of dis- 
affection and restlessness which marked the 
course of our dissentient Friends, I found it my 
place, in the whole affair, to set a strong guard 
against opposite dangers ; and these I bad from 
time to time to press upon the attention of my 
brethren. The committee adjourned to the 
fourth month (1836,) and I spent much of the 
intermediate time in drawing up my Remarks on 
the Defence, (written in reply to the Beacon,) 
which have been printed for private use, but not 
published ; also in extracting from several other 
modern publications of Friends, (wholly anau- 
thorized by the Society, ) passages which appeared 
to me to be erroneous and dangerous, tending 
(without the smallest intention on the part of the 
writers,) to the weakening of the true faith of 
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the Christian. Fully and faithfully did [lay the 
subject before my brethren on my return to 
Manchester ; and, the author of the Defence hav- 
ing removed out of the seope of the committee’s 
labors, I spent a morning in company with Josiah 
and William Forster, and another member of the 
committee, in reading my remarks on his work 
to the men elders of the meeting, of which he 
had before been a member. They were also 
sent to the author himself, who, I may add, is a 
truly amiable and pious individual. 


Isaac Crewdson having substantially complied | 


with the advice of the committee respecting his 
ministry, nothing further was done in his case, 
in the fourth month. Some other features in 
the general question of disunity among Friends, 
were, however, closely attended to; and we 
again left Manchester in peace. On my return 
home, I continued to pursue the object to which 
I have already alluded, and wrote the Strictures 
on ‘Truth Vindicated.’ ‘This publication, 
teeming as it does with the kind of error I am 
speaking of, was written by an anonymous author 
in Wales, once, but not now, a member of our 
body. It is a work of no small ability, and had 
been (through carelessness, I trust,) circulated 
and patronized by many Friends. Under these 
circumstances, some check was essential. When 
the Strictures were finished, I laid them before 
the Morning Meeting, which, of course, did not 


commit itself to the controversy ; but, after some 
discussion, set me at liberty to publish them, 
giving an explicit verdict that no sentiment was 
advanced in my pamphlet at variance with the 


principles of the Society of Friends. Two thou- 
sand copies were rapidly sold ; and [ look back on 
this little service in the cool of the present hour, 
with much satisfaction and thankfulness.” 


The following are from his Journal of this 
period :— 


Qnd mo., 21st. I feel thankful that I have 
not been moved by any thing which has occurred, 
from my own position in the Society. A little 
hope yet lives that a remnant will be preserved 
alive in the truth, and enabled steadily to main- 
tain it in its wholeness. That hope is simply and 
solely in Christ ; for in these days the wisdom of 
man is more than ever foolishness. O most 
gracious Lord God, who didst, as I reverently 
believe, raise usup to be a people, graciously 
condescend to show forth thy matchless power 
for our deliverance from all the snares of Satan ; 
and be pleased according to thy wonted loving 
kindness, to guide me, thy poor unworthy servant, 
in the path of simple duty, and show me from 
day to day wherein thou wouldst have me and 
my children to serve thee, O Lord, my God! 
Suffer not one, who has preached to others, to 
become himself a castaway. Anoint me with 
abundance of the fresh oil of thy kingdom ; pre- 
pare and direct my work; and enable me, I 
earnestly beseech thee, with a single eye, to seek 
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thine honor and glory, who alone art worthy, 
‘through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Amidst Joseph John Gurney’s other, and 
very different engagements at this period, he 
found time to write a short tract on a subject in 

| whjch he had been long interested. This he 
| published in the spring of this year, under the 
\title of A Letter to a Clerical Friend on the 
| accordance of Geological Discovery with Natural 
and Revealed Religion. Deeply as he was con- 
vinced of the inspiration of Holy Scripture, and 
steadily as he was opposed to any theory of the 
creation not reconcileable with the inspired re- 
cord, he was well assured that the investigations 
of an enlightened science, when conducted in a 
proper spirit, can, in the end, serve only the 
more completely to illustrate the harmony of the 
Divine mind as manifested for purposes distinct, 
yet not contradictory, in the book of nature and 
the book of grace. “Let Geology,” he writes 
in one of his letters, ‘have her full scope in 
discovering the ancient secrets of the crust of 
the earth—she will wonderfully elucidate natural 
theology, and inflict no wound on the religion of 
the Bible.” To illustate this view is the object 
of this little tract, which may still be read with 
interest, notwithstanding the increased light that 
further research bas thrown upon the subject 

In the fifth month, as usual, he attended the 
Yearly Meeting. Referring to it in the Auto- 
biography, he says :— 

The yearly meeting of 1836 was a time of no 
small interest and importance. Although con- 
siderable excitement was produced by the 
unexpected visit to this country of Elisha Bates, 
without any certificate from his Monthly Meeting, 
yet on the whole, the prospect of an increased 
degree of good fellowship seemed to brighten 
upon us. In consequence of the unfair question- 
ing which had arisen on the Society’s views of 
the Holy Scriptures, it was agreed to issue a 
declaration on that subject. 1 ventured to state 
to the Yearly Meeting what I apprehended ought 
to be the substance of it. These suggestions were 
afterwards adopted ; the declaration was brought 
in and passed, with the warm concurrence of the 
body at large. It formed a part of the general 
epistie, which was carefully drawn up by a 
judicious committee, and which | believe to be 
as clear and important a document, considered 
as a confession of faith, as was ever put forth by 
a body of professing Christians ; and it certainly 
ought to be received as a sufficient reply to all 
doubters and cavillers on the subject of the 
Christian belief of the Society of Friends. This 
issue of the Yearly Meeting afforded to my own 
mind a most acceptable relief. 

In the course of the summer he was occupied 
in various religious engagements amongst Friends 
and others, principally in his own county. 

“Tt was a time,” he writes in his autobiogra- 
phy, “during which I had much to suffer, not 
only from missing my dearest earthly companion, 
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but from the weakness of my nervous system ; 
yet in the blessed influence of the Spirit, the 
Comforter, and in the exercise of ministerial 
labor, [ found, from time to time, the requisite 
relief.” 

In the autumn of this year he was again 
closely engaged with the other members of the 
Yearly Meeting’s committee in Lancashire, and 
was also much occupied in a somewhat extended 
course of religious labor in the North of England 
and in Scotland. Of these engagements he has 
preserved the following record in the Auto- 
biography :— 

When the committee met at Manchester, in 
the 9th month, 1836, we soon learned that, since 
the Yearly Meeting, our friend Isaac Crewdson 
had re-commenced and continued his ministerial 
functions without reserve ; and at the same time 
it was evident, that so far was unity from being 
restored, that the breach had become wider than 
ever; so much so as to render it increasingly 
clear, that principles were at work, on either 
side, which operated to make the distance 
between Friends and the dissentients greater and 
greater. 

This was indicated by a variety of circumstan- 
ces; but more especially by certain devotional 
meetings held by the dissentients, on first day 
evenings, and conducted on principles of worship, 
essentially different from ours. Was it right 
that, under these circumstances, our still valued | 
friend, the author of the Beacon, should con- 
tinue to act as a minister in our meetings, not- 
withstanding the advice of the committee, that | 
he should for a time withdraw from the service? | 
Was it possible for us, as faithful servants of) 
the Yearly Meeting, to leave this difficult case 
without further care, and just in this position ? | 
Constrained, as we were, to answer these ques- 
tions in the negative, what course remained for 
us to follow? None, as I conceive, but that 
which we adopted; namely, that of taking no 
further responsibility on ourselves, and of simply 
reporting the actual state of the case to the 
church, in which, by our discipline, reside, in 
all such cases, both the authority and responsi- 
bility, under its holy Head. We therefore went 
to the Monthly Meeting with a simple report of 
the fact, (already published to the world by 
Isaac Crewdson’s friends,) that the committee 
had advised him to desist fora time from his 
public ministry, and of the further well known 
circumstance, that this advice had been disre- 
garded. 

No sooner was this report read to the Monthly 
Meeting, than Isaac Crewdson’s friends demand- 
ed of us a clear declaration of the grounds on 
which the advice in question had been given. 
The meeting agreed to request the committee to 
auswer the inquiry. We accordingly withdrew 
to consider our reply; and then it was that 1} 
felt it my clear duty, decidedly to stand forth | 
in defence of our well known principles. I 
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therefore voluntarily undertook to give the an- 
swer to the Monthly Meeting. Friends freely 
accepted the offer. We returned to the meet- 
ing; and, under a measure of holy anointing, 
graciously afforded, as I believe, for the occasion, 
I was enabled quietly, and with sufficient clear- 
ness, to state the grounds of our advice. No- 
thing of importance was said in reply; the ques- 
tion was drawing to its inevitable settlement; 
and, after a long and painful discussion, in 
which the committee refrained from taking any 
side, Gs to the yea or nay,) the meeting came to 
a solid conclusion, to confirm the advice of the 
committee. . : . ° ‘ ‘ . 

We now left Manchester, agreeing to meet 
again in about five weeks; an interval of no 
small value and relief to myself, though filled up 
by labor as well as pleasure. Be it ever remem- 
bered, that, in the cause of Christ, labor is plea- 
sure! It was on a seventh day that I went 
from Manchester to York, where I met m 
children and their aunt Rachel Fowler. The 
sabbath was spent at York, and a large public 
meeting held in the evening. On the following 
morning, a meeting of peculiar solemnity took 
place, greatly to the comfort of my own mind. 
It was with the patients in the “ Retreat,” and 
afforded me renewed evidence of a fact of which 
I had been befere convinced, that insanity in its 
more moderate degrees, by no means prevents 
the worship of Almighty God ; and further, that 
the public acts of worship are highly soothing to 
persons afflicted with that worst of natural wa- 
ladies. On the occasion now mentioned, many 
of the poor sufferers found relief in abundant 
tears, and I trust some ability was afforded us, 
even to rejoice together in the Lord our Re- 
deemer. 

From York we procecded to Darlington, where 
we spent a few interesting days. It was a great 
pleasure to find ourselves under the roof of our 
cousins Jonathan and Hannah C. Backhouse. 
They had been travelling for some years in 
America, and great was the comfort of their 
friends in their restoration to their home and 
family. 

At a large public meeting at Glasgow, I had 
to insist, in an especial manner, on the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, reviewing the subject after 
the manner of Friends. 1 afterwards found 
that Dr. Wardlaw, who had published a book on 
the Beacon side of the controversy, was present 
with a great number of his people. At his re- 
quest we went to breakfast with him at his cot- 
tage on the banks of the Clyde, when | had a 
full opportunity of more explicitly informing 
him of our true views of spiritual influence, and 
of correcting his misapprehensious respecting us. 
He received the communication with great at- 
tention and respect, and [ trust it served a good 
purpose. We parted in much love, after fervent 
prayer had been offered for him and his inte- 
resting family, 
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After holding many meetiogs in Cumberland, 
especially in the coal’ and lead mining districts, 
where there appeared a great openness among 
the people towards Friends and their doctrines, 
[ returned to Manchester. Great were the dif- 
ficulty and conflict which awaited us there; 
nevertheless I believed it to be my duty to sup- 
port Friends in promoting a total change in the 
“overseers,” and in discouraging the irregular 
meetings for worship, which the dissatisfied 
party had instituted. The difference of prin- 
ciple between that party and the society had 
become so obvious, that no other line of conduct 
could be pursued by me consistently with my 
own views. The'crisis was now come; the 
Monthly Meeting appointed new overseers ; and, 
within a very short time, our long-valued 
Friends, Isaac Crewdson, William Boulton, and 
many others—in all, about fifty—resigned their 
membership in the society. 

Most sincerely do I love these Friends, and 
heartily do I desire their welfare; but we are 
separated, not merely by a diversity of practice, 
but by the difference of principle on which that 
diversity is grounded. We must, therefore, 
agree to differ—in the humble ‘hope that, 
through a reverent, abiding trust in our Lord 
Jesus | Christ, we may meet at last where differ- 
ences will exist no longer, and where all miscon- 
ceptions of one another's conduct will forever 
cease. 


Thus terminated the proceedings of the com- 
mittee at Manchester. The Friends who then 
resigned their membership, at first established a 
separate meeting, which was, however, discon- 
tinued in the course of a few years, as its sup- 
porters found that there was little to distinguish 
them from some other communities of professing 
Christians. Those who withdrew from Friends 
in other places about the same period, gradually 
became, in like manner, united to other Christian 
societies. No distinct body now survives to 
preserve a memorial of this secession. But 
though the loss of so many who might have 
been valuable members cannot but be greatly 
deplored, it may be thankfully acknowledged 
that, whilst not insensible of its weakness, the 
Society of Friends, in England, has been mer- 
cifully permitted to emerge from these difficul- 
ties, more than ever united in its attachment to 
the essential spirituality of the Christian re- 
ligion, in its inseparable connexion with pure 
evangelical truth. 


“In reviewing my conduct,” adds Joseph 
John Gurney towards the conclusion of the fore- 
going account, “I am very ready to acknowledge 
that, under the difficulties of the case, 1 may 
have been betrayed into some minor errors in 
expression, &c.; but on calm and deliberate re- 
flection, I am not aware that, in any respect of 
importance, I could have acted differentiy. In 
reference to these painful affairs, in all their 
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various stages, I< can say with the apostle, ‘I 
trust I have a good conscience.’ ”’ 
[To be continued.) 


A CHEAPLY-GOVERNED STATE. 


In publishing the annual reports of the Trea- 
surer and Auditor for the past year, the Boston 
Advertiser says :— 

“The whole aggregate of ordinary expenses 
for the year was but $990,975, or about one mil- 
lion of dollars. Thus, for an average expense of 
a dollar for each soul—men, women and children, 
—a population of a million inhabitants, living in 
this commonwealth of Massachusetts, have en- 
joyed the privilege of the best government on 
the face ot the earth. 

“ This expenditure of $990,975 pays the whole 
‘civil list’ of salaries of governor, counsellors, 
judges, legislators, and State officers of every 
kind ; it includes the large sum of $110,000 paid 
to the county treasurers, being two-thirds of the 
costs of criminal prosecutions ; it includes ano- 
ther large item of about $200,000 for the sup- 
port of paupers and the maintenance of alms- 
houses, and more than $40,000 paid for the re- 
lief of the unfortunate, the insane, the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, &c. ; it includes 845,200 for the 
State Reform School for boys; it includes be- 
tween $60,000 and $70,000 paid under different 
heads for the maintenance of the militia; and it 


includes more than $10,000 paid in bounties to 


agricultural societies. Besides this, the sum of 
$72,000 was disbursed during the year in aid of 
common schools.” 

It is a pity that this cheap government does 
not carry its economy a little further. In the 
enumeration of expenditures we find $60,000 or 
more allotted to the support of the militia; a 
sum not far below that allotted to education. 
But what comparison will the militia bear to the 
value of education? Of the importance of the 
latter, the people of Massachusetts certainly do 
not need to be informed. But can any one sup- 
pose that a service for which sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars ought to be paid, is rendered to 
the State by the militia system ? 

A few years ago, a set of queries, connected 
with military affairs, was addressed by the Sec- 
retary of War, in a circular, to numerous milita- 
ry officers in various parts of the United States. 
One of the queries was in these words :— 

‘“‘ From your experience, are frequent musters 
advantageous to the great body of the militia ?”’ 

To this query, Col. T. Pickering, 
chusetts, replied :— 


of Massa- 


“Of the utter inefficiency of two, three, or 
four days of training in a year, every observer 
y 5 d , 
possessing any military knowledge, is competent 
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to pronounce. I have ever considered the mili- 
tia musters as a waste of time for those who ac- 
tually assemble, while thousands are ‘taxed by 
fines for non-appearance, and vexed in their col- 
lection.” 

Answers of a similar purport were received 
from military officers residing in various parts of 
the Union. 

In nearly all these answers, militia musters 
are represented either as positively injurious, or, 
at best, of questionable utility. From this tes- 
timony, derived from military men themselves, 
as well as from what is universally known re- 
specting the militia system, we may safely con- 
clude the people of the Bay State may yet de- 
duct sixty thousand dollars, at least, from their 


annual expenditures, not only without injury, 


but with positive advantage to the common- 
wealth. 


PRISON TO LET. 

It is no uncommon thing, even in a very busy 
and thriving city, to see the sign hung out, “This 
house to let.” But in this wicked day and gene- 
ration, that there should bea prison tenantless and 
“to let,” is surely a novelty. Yet the Norwich 
(Conn.) Excaminer assures us that the prison for 
males in the city of New London, in that State, 
on the first day of this year, was without an in- 
habitant. Over this extraordinary event, the 
Examiner rejoices in this wise : 

“Contrast this prison now, with what it was on 
New Year’s morning, 1854, when fourteen men 
sat in those cells, ‘solitary and alone,’ bowed 
down under the weight of accumulated guilt and 
crime purchased of the rumseller at three cents 
a glass. ‘Think of the sorrow and grief they felt, 
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Account of ANTHONY SrerRry, of Southwark, 
London. 


Anthony Sterry, son of Joseph and Marga- 
ret Sterry, was born 8th mo. 28th, 1826. When 
about seven years old, he was sent to school at 
Epping, where he spent four years. He then 
went to Lewes, where he remained till 1842. 
Whilst there he maintained a character for 

| strict veracity, so that his master would say of 
| him that he could always depend upon having 
| the truth from Anthony, let the consequences be 
| what they might. He had, however, much to 
contend with in his natural disposition, but he 
| seems early to have felt the convictions of the 
| Holy Spirit in his conscience, and the necessity 
of achange of heart. His parents were anx- 
ious to train him up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, and in the love of Christ his 
‘Saviour. He often spoke of the blessing which 
he had received from the tender care of his pi- 
| ous mother. 


| Some children are apt to speak freely of their 
| thoughts and feelings, others find a difficulty in 
| doing so, and hardly like any one to know what 
| is passing in their minds. Such a boy was An- 
thony Sterry. The decease of his dear mother, 
to whom he clung with tender affection, took 
place in 1843, when he was of an age acutely 
to feel her loss. She continued, during her last 
illness, to manifest much concern for the best 
| welfare of her child, and her example and coun- 
sel were greatly blessed to him. His religious 
‘impressions appear to have gradually deepened 
in observing her patient resignation during a 
+long and suffering illness. After her death, he 
writes toa friend, “I believe I may say that I 
| have loved my dear departed mother, not only 
as a tender, kind, and affectionate parent, but as 
'a true friend; I have known her value, and I 


as their thoughts at dawning day turned toward | know my loss. I very often think of her, and 
the place they once called home, when forsaken | with what comfort do I dwell upon her sweet 
wives and pitiful children were gathering around | prepared state of mind, when she said to dear 
their scanty meal, brooding over the hard lot, | father, about two weeks before her death, ‘1 
made infinitely harder by the ruthless hand of | have nothing to do now but to die, and though 
avarice. Ah! think you that was a happy New | I do not know when the midnight ery may be 
Year to such under such circumstances? But | heard, I believe I can put my trust in Him who 
how was it this year? instead of a prison-house | has been my Saviour from the beginning ; He 
of sorrow and grief, and fearful forebodings, | Will not forsake me.” And now, in thinking of 
joy and gladness were beaming on the counte- her, the words arise, ‘() that I may die the 
nances of a score or two of (ladies and gentlemen) | death of the righteous, and that my last end 
the good and true, who gathered not by due pro- | ™8y be like hers.’ I trust the message con- 
cess of law, but by invitation of the worthy | veyed to me from her, will always be remem- 
keeper and his most excellent lady, there to re- bered by me. 

joice with them, that the temperance millennium | There is reason to think that after an illness 
had been ushered in, bringing deliverance to the | in 1844, which left him very delicate for many 
captive, and brightening hopes to suffering | months, Anthony Sterry, with returning health, 
humanity. How changed the scene! This hall | lost much of his sense of good, and that for a 
once pregnant with thoughts that unmanned and | time he turned from the “ reproof of instruc- 
crushed the very souls of its inmates, is thrown | tion ;” yet, as usual, a word in season from a 
open, and place is given to a happy group whose valued friend was well received. It was not, 
jubilant songs filled every cell, and chased the | however, until he was again laid ona bed of 
last spectre of sorrow from its hiding place.” sickness, that the power of the Holy Spirit to 
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create anew in Christ Jesus was fully evident, 
and his mother’s prayers on his behalf were an- 
swered. In the latter part of the Spring of 1846, 
he was attacked by the disease which terminated 
his life. Deprived of the sweet assurance of 
peace with God, through Jesus Christ, he passed 
through much conflict of spirit. He could not 
yet believe that this afflictive dispensation was 
to terminate in death, but received it as another 
call to repentance and a closer walk with God. 

About this time, he writes, “I do hope, and 
believe, I have been benefitted by this illness, 
and have at times felt the presence of good; but 
I feel that much remains to be overcome, par- 
ticularly now that I am getting better, and for- 
mer inclinations return.” 

So closely did he cling to the hope of resto- 
ration, that even when told the opinion of his 
medical attendants, he still thought he should 
ee recover; but on the unexpected rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel on the lungs some months 
after, he felt the serious nature ‘of his disorder, 
and that his hopes had been fallacious. Until | 
the latter part of his illness he seemed unable to 
give much expression to his feelings. To the 
friend above-mentioned, he thus writes, “‘ When 
thou wast here, my desire was to satisfy thee on 
the subjects thou kiudly wished to be acquainted 
with, but I could not find words I have often 


thought on the text, ‘He openeth and no man 
shutteth, He shutteth and no man openeth. 


>” 


To , 8th mo. 1846, he wrote, “I have 
looked upon this illness as a peculiar dispensa- 
tion for my good ; and although at times rather 
low, under the feeling that I am making no pro- 
gress, yet I trust that it may be sanctified to 
me ; and my earnest desire is, that the Lord’s 
hand may not spare till the work is accomplished ; 
and I trust He will give me strength to bear 
it.” 

9th mo. 8th.—The same friend remarks that 
she found him in a depressed state of feeling ; 
* Not able,” he said, “to stay the mind on good 
things—no, not even while reading a chapter 
this morning—and I felt discouraged. I seem 
not to make progress.”” After a little pause he 
added, “‘ Only the verse, ‘ Likewise the Spirit 
also helpeth our infirmities ; for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought, but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered,’ was something of 
a comfort, and fixed my attention for a time; 
but present and worldly things seem generally to 
employ all my thoughts. ” On his friend remind- 
ing him that notwithstanding this conflict of 
feeling, good things were the most precious to 
him; he quickly rejoined, ““Q yes, I think so; 
but if they real/y were, should I not think about 
them always? for where our treasure is, there 
will our heart be also.” His attention was then 
directed to other parts of that remarkable chap- 
ter (8th Rom. ), and it was to both a sweet and 
affecting conversation. 


10th mo. 6th.—In his private note-book he 
writes, ‘OQ my dear heavenly Father, do thou, 
for the sake of thy dear Son, be with me at this 
time ; be near unto me, and helpme! O Lord, 
stay my thoughts and hopes on thee, and on thy 
dear Son. O show me thy face again, and grant 
me a measure of that love which has kept my 
thoughts on thee, many times during this ill- 
ness; and if it should please thee again, O 
Lord, to bring me very low, be thou with me, 
and draw me nearer and nearer unto thee! Ena- 
ble me day by day, to do that which is right in 
thy sight ; and help me, Lord, by thy grace, to 
strive against my besetting sin.” 

“11th mo. 18th.—Since writing the above, 
some weeks have passed ; the hand of the Lord 
has again been upon me, and I have been brought 
very low, under the weight of sickness, but am 
now somewhat restored. On the evening of my 
last entry, dear J. and M. Y. called, and were 
both engaged in ministering, much to my com- 
fort; when they warned me to be prepared 
should further illness be my portion, and desired 
me not to be anxious as to the result, ‘1 little 
thought another stroke* was so near; that the 
next evening I was again to be laid on a bed of 
sickness. © Lord! how can I acknowledge all 
thy loving-kindness and tender mercies to me, 
whilst brought very low? in the hour of an- 
guish thou wast near me, thy rod and thy staff 
helped me. O give thanks unto the Lord, for 
he is good: for his mercy endureth forever !” 

“24th.—My spirit has been again bowed 
down before thee, O Lord, under a sense of my 
utter unworthiness of all thy mercies. Great 
are thy mercies to me, and that my soul knoweth 
right well. Thine, O Lord, have been the lead- 
ing strings of love! O how gently hast thou 
dealt with me! my Saviour! my Rock! and 
my Redeemer! Why didst thou not cut me off 
in my sins!” 

Soon after he wrote as follows, “There are 
times when my mind is permitted to feel a peace- 
ful calm and holy joy: when I am lost in won- 
der and gratitude in contemplating the love of 
Him who died for me, and whom I trust I in- 
creasingly desire to love and serve ; who has in- 
deed dealt with me asa father that pitieth his 
children. When I think how many are called 
away at a moment’s warning, and others with 
but a short time for preparation, whilst I have 
had months for contemplating his merey and 
goodness towards me, I feel sometimes almost 
overpowered, and know not how to love him as I 
ought.” ‘My cough increases, followed by ex- 
haustion; indeed 1 do not now expect to get 
stronger; but should patience and grace be 
granted me, then I can rest in peace as to the 
event of this illness. I have been shown the 
emptiness of some of the things of this world; 
but I still cling to many of them. Much still 


* Rupture of a blood-vessel. 
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remains to be overcome; my temper still tries 
me; and patience with others I want much.” 

He often mentioned his fear that he did not 
love his Saviour enough, or feel sufficient sorrow 
for his sins ; though, he added, “ they have not 
been what the world calls gross sins.” 

A few days before his decease, as his father 
sat by him, anxiously enquiring into his state, 
he seemed to lose his former reserve and said, 
“ T have a confident hope that all will be well. 
I have a firm belief that the Lord has indeed be- 
gun a good work in me; and [ feel assured that 
He will in no wise cast out those who in humble 
trust come unto Him. Itis all of his grace and 
mercy that we are saved. I have no wish to re- 
main here; [ have done with all these things. 
I trust we shall all meet again, and then it will 
make but little difference that some are taken a 
little earlier than others.” 

He continued gradually to sink, and on the 
morning of the 23rd of Ist mo. 1847, a short 
time before his close, he said in an impressive 
manner, ‘‘‘ Father, the chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof.’ What is all the world 
tome now? When I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, thou 
art with me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me.” Qn his father expressing the great com- 
fort it afforded him to hear this, he added, “I 
do not know that I am going just now, but I have 
a very precious feeling, if going through the dark 
valley,and His arm is with me. All will be well.” 
And after a short pause, “ He is with me. All 
is well.’’ 

After the expression of his love to all, he 
said, “It is hard work to die! but I havea 
sure sense given me that through the love and 
mercy of my Redeemer, a place of rest is pre- 
pared for me.” He then took an affectionate 
leave of his sister and brothers, after which he 
embraced his dear father, and in about ten min- 
utes quietly passed away, we humbly trust, to 
join the just of all generations, in ascribing 
glory and honor to the Lord God and to the 
Lamb.— Youthful Pilgrims. 


EDUCATION IN MISSOURI AND CALIFORNIA. 


The St. Louis Intelligencer gives the following 
abstract of the annual report of the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools of Missouri. 

Within the sixty-five countiesincluded in this 
report there are about 200,000 children between 
five and twenty years of age; of this number 
67,000 were taught within the past year, at an 
aggregate cost of $240,000—the average num- 
ber, however, attending school the whole time 
being only 20,000. In St. Louis county, par- 
ticularly, the whole number taught the past year 
was 8500; but the average attendance during 
the whole term only 865. Mr. Henry, looking 
at the general result, finds nothing therein 
“very gratifying to the friends of education.” 
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The Report draws a sad picture of the “ dis- 
trict school houses,” deseribing them as “10 by 
12 log cabins, with one oblong window.” 

The Report of Pau! K. Hubbs, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in California states : 


“That the number of schools increased the 
past year from 51 to 168 ; the number of teach- 
ers from 57 to 214 ; number of children reported, 
from 10,953 to 20,075; and the expenditures 
paid for public school purposes by the State fund, 
taxation and private donation, from $54,231 in 
1853, to $272,829.82 in 1854. During this 
time the average attendance at the schools has 
increased from 2,020 in 1853, to 5,751 in 1854; 
exhibiting, nevertheless, the fact that nearly 
three fourths of the children of the State are 
growing up devoid of learning to read and 
write. California, however, deserves a great 
deal of credit for her efforts at public instruc- 
tion, and the State will soon reap the advan- 
tages of having an intelligent and educated 
population.” 


From these statements we may safely infer 
that the prospects of the rising geueration, so 
far as education is concerned, are much more 
flattering in California than in Missouri. The 
condition of the latter, indeed, appears extremely 
discouraging. Only about one third of the popu- 
lation between five and twenty years of age ap- 
pear to be receiving instruction at all, and of 
this number less than one third, or about a tenth 
of the whole, are reported as attending school 
throughout the year. From the description of 
the school-houses we are authorised to conclude 
that the state of education there is nearly, if not 
quite stationary. Retrograding, it can hardly be. 
Yet Missouri has been a State about thirty-five 
years. 

The State of California, on the other band, 
has not been five years a member of our Union, 
and many of the emigrants are men without 
families, who have gone there to seek their for. 
tunes, with very little prospect of making it their 
permanent residence. Yet even there, schools 
have more than trebled and the scholars more 
than doubled in the course of asingle year. The 
sum expended upon education in California ex- 
ceeds the amount similarly employed in Missouri 
by more than $30,000. 
knowing the comparative population of the two 
In 1850, when the 
census was taken, the white population of Mis- 


We have no means of 
States at the present time. 


souri was to that of California nearly in the ra- 
tio of three to one. During the time that has 


since elapsed, the relative numbers have, no 
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doubt, been approaching, though far from yet | with respect by the Allied States, which usunlly 


reaching, equality. This may naturally excite 
an inquiry to what cause we are to attribute this 
glaring difference in that essential element of na- 
tional advancement, the education of the youth. 
The inquiry is easily and concisely, though im- 
pressively answered. California is a free, and 
Missouri a slave State. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 10, 1855. 


At the present day, when all the nations of 
Christendom are, either directly or indirectly, suf- 
fering from the devastations of war, well may we 
adopt the pathetic enquiry, once addressed by one 
military commander to another : “ Shall the sword 
devour for ever; knowest thou not that it will be 
bitterness in the latterend?”’ Bitter, indeed, from 
that time to this, have been the fruits of war. 
Among the sublime predictions of the Evangelical 
prophet, those which relate to the establishment 
of general and permanent peace hold a distin- 
guished place. There are probably few, if any, 
professors of the Christian name, who would re- 
fuse to admit that these predictions must be even- 
tually fulfilled. Well may we then enquire whe- 
ther the dispensation which, more than eighteen 
hundred years ago, was ushered in by the angelic 
anthem of ‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will to men,” is not the dispensation 
by which those predictions must be verified. Do 
the professors of Christianity expect another reve- 
lation of the Divine will, different from that which 
has been offered to our acceptance? Can we 
imagine any system of doctrines more completely 
antagonistic to the spirit and maxims of war, than 
that which the New Testament unfolds. 


Amidst the improvements by which the passing 
age is distinguished, may we not hope that means 
will be found for referring the decision of national 
controversies to more rational tribunals than the 
arbitrament of thesword? At different times, and 
among several nations, attempts have been made 
to establish tribunals by whose decisions national 
controversies might be settled without resort to 
violence or force. Of these, one of the most 
ancient on record was the Amphictyonic Council, 
instituted about fourteen 
Christian era. 


centuries before the 
This council was composed of 


deputies from ten or twelve of the Grecian States, 
appointed for the express purpose of watching 
over their common interests. 


It was empowered 
to decide all disputes between rival States, and to 
concert measures of defence against a common 
enemy. Its 


is 


determinations were always received 
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enforced its decrees by treating as common ene- 
mies all who refused submission. Whilst this in- 
stitution retained its power, its effects were very 
beneficial to the whole of Greece. One State 
dared not grossly violate the rights of another, 
lest, through the medium of this council, all the 
others should be combined against it ; since it was 
well known that all complaints would be brought 
before an impartial tribunal, which would investi- 
gate the conduct of each party, and render justice. 
Foreign powers were also compelled to respect 
this body ; and even the arms of Philip and Alex- 
ander made little progress in Greece till they had 
gained, by bribery or artifice, the control of this 
powerful assembly.* 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century, a 
splendid project was conceived by Henry IV. of 
France, in which Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
appears to have concurred, and which, after con- 
siderable hesitation and demur, obtained the en- 
tire approbation of the Duke of Sully, Henry’s 
principal minister. The object was to establish a 
general and permanent peace in Europe. With 
this view he proposed to unite the Christian pow- 
ers of Europe in one body, which he meant to 
denominate The Christian Republic. This grand 
republic was to be divided into fifteen different 
States. A general council was to be established, 
consisting of about sixty commissioners, elected 
by the different States of the confederacy. This 
scheme seems to have been formed upon the 
model of the Amphictyonic Council, with such 
modifications as wete supposed necessary to ac- 
commodate it to the condition of modern Europe. 
The Commissioners were to be constantly assem- 
bled as a senate, to deliberate on any affairs which 
might occur; to discuss the different interests, 
pacify the quarrels, and determine all the civil, 
political, and religious affairs of Europe, whether 
within itself or with its neighbors.t 

This confederacy, though resting primarily upon 
a military basis, was evidently designed to estab- 
lish a permanent peace among the constituent 
States, by bringing the power of the united body 
to bear upon any refractory members. 

The scheme of Henry, though immeasurably 
inferior to the system which Christianity incul- 
cates and enjoins, would probably, if it could have 
been carried into effect, have greatly diminished 
the frequency of those wars by which Europe has 
been desolated. The plan was, in priuciple, little 
more than the extension to the States of Europe 
of the regulations established among all civilized 
communities; namely, a reference to an impartial 
tribunal of all questions which the parties could 


* Morell’s Greece. : 
+ Sully’s Memoirs. 
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have presented obstacles to the accomplishment 
of the plan, which even the genius, the power, 
and the energy of Henry and his accomplished 


minister could scarcely have surmounted. There | formed for the purpose of military resistance ; yet } 


was, indeed, so large a mixture of military force, 
as to render extremely doubtful, if not absolutely 
hopeless, the prospect of establishing a perma- 
nent peace on such a foundation. 

We have, however, seen, on the west of the 
Atlantic, a nation arise, under auspices incompa- 
rably more favorable to the establishment of gen- 
eral and permanent peace, than Europe affords 
even at the present day. 

The situation of the United States is so peculi- 
arly adapted to the establishment of a system of 
government, on an extensive scale, in which 
military preparations have no part, that we shall 
hardly incur the imputation of presumption, if we 
avow an Opinion that an over-ruling Providence 
has designed this government to furnish the na- 
tions of the world an efficient plan for the pre- 
vention of war. If we recur to the early history 
of our nation, we find a number of colonial estab- 
lishments, nearly independent of each other, but 
acknowledging a common authority, scattered 
along our extensive sea-coast. These colonies 
were, in great measure, peopled by persons who 
were driven from their native homes by religious 
persecution. It was chiefly to the intolerance of 
James I. and his son Charles, that the settlements 
in New England were owing; and many of the 
first emigrants to Pennsylvania sought, in that 
then wilderness land, an asylum from the perse- 
cutions which disgraced the reign of the second 
Charles. 

When, during the reign of George III., the 
British parliament commenced a series of mea- 
sures which were considered by the colonists as 
encroachments on their natural and chartered 
rights, those colonists were driven, by the force of 
circumstances rather than by the sagacity of their 
leaders, to a union, which, but for the contest with 
the metropolitan power, would, probably, not 
have been thought of. This union, as is well 
known, was not formed for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an independent government, but to render 
available their resistance to the encroachments of 
the British Parliament. The Declaration of In- 


dependence was the result, not of an original de- 
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not satisfactorily settle between themselves. What | sign, but of the circumstance in which they found 
might have been the success of the plan had | themselves placed. 
Henry himself lived, cannot now be known. Un- | been commenced, the American Congress, in 
happily, the initiatory measures involved a mili- | 1775, issued a declaration affirming, “‘We mean 
tary expedition, on which Henry was about to | not to dissolve that union which has so long and 
embark, when his course was arrested by the | so happily subsisted between us, and which we 
hand of an assassin. We may readily perceive | sincerely wish to see restored. Necessity has not 
that the various complicated interests which it | yet driven us into that desperate measure; we 
would have been necessary to reconcile must | have not raised armies with ambitious designs of 
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Even after hostilities had 


























separating from Great Britain,and establishing inde- 
pendent States.” ; 

















The union of the thirteen -original States was 











out of that power has grown up a government 
constituted of no fewer than thirty-one separate 
commonwealths, each possessing the power of 
local legislation, yet all acknowledging and uniting 
to support the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Congress of the United States unques- 


















































tionably possesses a more efficient authority than : 
was delegated to the Amphictyonic Council, and , 
one better calculated for the preservation of per- 








manent peace than the proposed Christian Repub- 
lic of Henry the Great. 

In contemplating the prospects of the Federal 
Union, one portentous cloud presents to our view. 
Though the people of the United States assumed 
their station among the nations of the earth on an 
avowed acknowledgment of the intrinsic equal- 
ity of men, and solemnly declared that ‘‘ all men 
are endowed by the Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” and that governments are 
instituted for the protection of those rights, yet, 
upwards of three millions of our population are 
systematically deprived of the enjoyment of those 
* inalienable rights.” 

It is aremarkable circumstance that nearly all 
the bickerings and jealousies by which the inter- 
course between the different sections of our Union 
is disturbed, and by which the legislation of the 
General Government is embarassed, have arisen 
from the existence of Slavery. From the contests 
which have arisen out of this anomaly in our 
State legislation, we may venture to predict that, 
if ever the Union of these United States shall be 
broken up or dissolved, the rupture will be pro- 
duced by the influence of slavery. Since that 
slavery, which pervades nearly half the States of 
the Union, greatly obstructs the growth and pros- 
perity of every community which supports it, and 
withal, seriously endangers the permanence of 
the Union—a Union which, if maintained upon 
just principles, appears more completely calcu- 
lated than any other which the world has ever 
witnessed, to establish and perpetuate an exten- 




























































































































































































sive and inviolable peace—surely we are re- 
quired, by every consideration of religion, hu- 
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manity, and the love of our race, to shinee ai 
every peaceful and Christian means in our power 
to put an end to this system of oppression, and to 
** proclaim liberty throughout the land, to all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 


Marxtep, at Walnut Ridge, Rush county, Indi- 
ana, on the 2Ist ult., Jostan C. Bixrorp, to Mary 
Ann Hitx, both members of Walnut Ridge Month- 
ly Meeting. 


» at Oakland Meeting House, Grant co., 
Indiana, on the 2Ist ult., SrepHen LaAwReNceE, tc 
Juxia, daughter of William and Miriam Cox, all 
members of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, at Cane Creek, Alamance county, N. C., 
on the 22d of Second month, Stepaen Hosson to 
Dinan, daughter of John and Elizabeth Thompson. 
all of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Drep, on the 24th ult., Apranam Barker, of Ti- } 


verton, Rhode Island, aged sixty-eight years. The 
immediate cause of his sudden decease was spas- 
modic colic, which, occurring in connection with 
serious disease of the stomach, proved rapidly 
fatal. His death will be deeply regretted, not by 
his own relatives and friends merely, but by the 
community, in which he sustained a high reputa- 
tion, and occupied an influential position. The 
Society of Friends is deprived of a worthy and 
valuable member, whose kind and courteous hos- 
pitalities have made him widely and favorably 
known. He was a steadfast friend, a discreet 
counsellor, a man of unswerving probity and 
honor.—Fall River Paper. 


, at Huntingdon, near Belleville, Canada 
West, Tenth month 18th, Coarues Henry Baker, 
aged 13 years, son of Thomas and Harriet Baker 
of that place. In the illness and death of this 
dear child we see a striking exemplification of the 


declaration, “Out of the mouths of babes and | 


sucklings hast thou perfected praise.”’ 


——, also, at the same place, on the third of | 


12th month last, in the 18th year of her age, Saran 
Janz, daughter of Samuel and Lucy Ann Baker. 


She has left evidence behind her that she was not | 


unprepared for the awful event. They were 
members of Westlake Monthly Meeting, and 
grandchildren of our aged friend, Samuel Baker. 


, of typhoid fever, at the residence of his 
brother, Shildes Kellum, Warren county, Iowa, on | 
the 28th of Tenth mouth last, a s KeLium, aged | 


24 years, son of Noah and Jane Kellum, a member 


of F: Lirfiel d Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 


He was favored to bear his affliction with great | 


patience and resignation, and through his sick- ; 


ness he dropped many weighty expressions, evinc- | 


ing his love to his Redeemer. During the last day | 


or two of his life he was Sao occupied in exhor- 
tation, prayer and praise. A short time before 
the close he exclaimed “ Glory! glory to God! I 
amahappy man! I am going toa place that is 
brizhter thamthe brightness of the noonday sun.” 
Si on after, he reached forth his hand to bid his 
mother a final farewell, and quietly departed. 
—, at the residence of her husband, Milton | 
Brown, in Rush county, Indiana, on the 19th of 
First month last, afier a lingering illness, which 
she bore with much patience and resignation, AN- 


= B. Brown, in the 2ist year of her age, a 
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member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting This 


dear young friend was eminently ‘clothed with the 
spirit of prayer. 

, very suddenly, at her residence, on the 
29th of First month last, Mary, wife of Frederick 
Stover, in the 85th year "of her age, a member of 
Norwich Monthly Meeting, Canada West. She 
had lived with her husband about 60 years, was 
a steady attender of our religious meetings and 
firmly attached to the principles of Friends. Her 
conspicuous example of integrity of heart will be 
long remembered by her numerous relations and 
friends, who have a well grounded hope that her 
end was peace. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
| Astated Annual Meeting of “ The Contributors 
to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons deprived 
of the use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth 
day, the 14th of Third month, 1855, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M., at Arch street Meeting House, Philadelphia. 
WituuaMm Bettie, Clerk. 
3d mo. $—2t. 


CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 

In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered previous 
to the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
would press upon Friends who have been engaged 
in the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the 
importance of furnishing full and accurate an- 
swers to ail the Queries, and of forwarding their 
Reports seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in de- 
ciding what number of Bibles and Testaments 
shall be sent to each, by the information given 
in its Report. Hence those Auxiliaries that do 
not report in time, are liable to be left out in the 
distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and forwarded ; 
and their receipt should always be promptly ac- 
knowledged. 





| 
| Address John Richardson, No. 50, North 


Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
THoMAS KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL BETTLE, JR. 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Second mo., 1855. 


Queries. 


1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitously furnished with the Holy 
Scriptures “by the Auxiliary during the past 
rear 7? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Auxiliary within the past 
year ? 

3. How many members, male and female, are 
there belonging to the Auxiliary ? 











4. What number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures in good clear type, and on fair paper; 
if so, how many ¢ 

6. How many members of our Society, capable 
of reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures ? aad 
7. How many Bibles and Testaments may | 
probably be disposed of by sale within your | 
limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to | 
supply those within its limits who are not duly | 
furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
would it be necessary for the Bible Association 
to furnish gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary 
to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order | 
to furnish each member of our religious Society, | 
capable of reading, who is destitute of a copy, 
and unable to purchase it ? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are | 
now on hand? 











| 


OLD HUMPIIREY ON THE BED OF DEATH. 


Most of the readers of the Sunday School 
Journal probably know that “Old Humphrey ” 
was the assumed name of a very popular writer 
for the public press of London—whose real name | 
was Georye Mogridge.—He was born Feb. 17, 
1787, and quite early in life became a contribu- | 
tor to the periodicals of the day. Among his | 
earlier productions was the ‘ History of Thomas 
3rown’’ (in verse), which is among the oldest 
books on the catalogue of the American Sunday 
school Union, and was lately republished with 
expensive illustrations. In process of time Mr. 
M. became a voluminous writer of books, chiefly 
for the young, and among the products of his 
pen are “.4mos Armfield’’ and the three vol- 
umes on Learning to Think, Feel, and Act— 
which have all been republished by us. 

Mr. M. died Nov. 1, 1854. The following 
account of his last sickness is from the pen of 
his widow, and will be read with interest by the 
many (young and old) in our country, who have 
been entertained and edified by the quaint but | 
striking illustrations of truth with which his yol- | 
uminous writings abound. 

“ After an illness of teu months, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age, it has pleased God to| 
remove from me my beloved husband, and from 
many others their cheerful and much valued 
friend, Old Humphrey. It will rejoice the | 
hearts of many to know that in the midst of | 
much pain, and great bodily weakness, the poor 
sufferer’s hope, faith, and thankfulness were un- 
diminished ; and that, like David of old, he| 
could feelingly say, ‘It is good for me that I 
have been afflicted,’ Psa. cxix. 71. His mind, 
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during this trying season, seemed to attain a 
deeper solemnity than ever; and he saw more 
and more the beauty of holiness, and found 
in the precious promises of God’s holy word all 
that was necessary to reconcile him to the merci- 
fuldealings of his Heavenly Father, and to enable 
him to say, ‘I know, O Lord, that thy judg- 
ments are right,and that thou in faithfulness 
hast afflicted me.’—S. S. Journal. 





From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 6 
NARRATIVE OF THE GLOVER RESCUE TRIALS. 
Decision of the State Supreme Court. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 


| sin, discharging S. M. Booth and John Ryecraft 
, D> SB y > 


two citizens of this State, from the fine and im- 
prisonment to which they had been sentenced by 
Judge Miller, after conviction, in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, of alleged violation of the Fugitive 
Slave Act, is a matter of too deep and serious 
import to be lightly passed over, or dismissed 
without further remark. We have thought the 
present a proper occasion to lay before our readers 


| a succinct narrative of the cause, the progress and 


the issue of the Glover Rescue Trials in this city. 
Early in March last, a negro, bruised, bleed- 


| ing and manacled, was brought to this city, in 


custody of Deputy U. 8. Marshal Cotton, and 
lodged in our County jail. Inspite of the efforts 
of the United States officers to keep their secret, 
the fact speedily transpired. The circumstances, 
too, attending the capture, came out. As the 
story flew from mouth to mouth, the waves of 
popular excitement began to rise ; and gathering 
groups on every corner attested the public inter- 
est in this novel case. It was soon known that 
brutal and unnecessary violence had been used 
to arrest the man, upon the charge of being a 
slave, and it began to be suspected that foul play 
would be employed to complete what force had 
begun. Counsel were procured for the impri- 
soned fugitive, and a writ of habeas corpus ap- 
plied for and obtained from the Judge of the 
County Court. The Sheriff made return to the 
writ that the prisoner was not in his custody. A 
second writ was then sued out against the U. S. 
Marshal. Meantime, the people assembled by 
thousands on the Court-House square ; a meeting 
was organized, speeches made, resolutions adopted 
pledging all present to stand by the writ of 
habeas corpus and the right of trial by jury, and 
committees appointed to wait on the U.S. officers, 
and learn whether they intended to obey the 
second writ and produce their prisoner. While 
the excitement was at its height, a delegation, 
100 strong, from Racine—whence the alleged 
slave had been forcibly abducted the previous 
night—arrived upon the ground, adding fuel to 
the fast-rising flame. At this critical juncture, 
too, came’ the report that the writ of habeas cor- 
pus would not be obeyed, and the suspicion was 
strengthened that the negro was to be carried 
back into slavery, as he had been brought to the 
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Milwaukee jail, by sheer force and without war- 
rant of law. Then it was that, without concert 
or premeditation, a rush was made for the jail, 
the doors battered'down, the prisoner released, 
placed in a wagon, and hurried beyond the reach 
of pursuit, amid the applauding shouts of sym- 
pathizing thousands. Such is the brief history 
of the rescue of the alleged fugitive slave Joshua 
Glover. The breaking of the jail and the forci- 
ble release of Glover, were offences in the eye of 
the law and in the estimation of the public. For 
these, as Mr. Tweedy well said, in his speech at 
Young’s Hall, reparation was due to the State of 
Wisconsin, whose laws had been violated, and 
to the City of Milwaukee, whose peace had been 
broken ; but it was not the province of the Fede- 
ral Government to enforce that reparation. Our 
own Courts and authorities were competent to 
the task. The Officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, however, assumed the initiative. Their 
first step was to procure the arrest of 8. M. Booth, 
accused of being a ring-leader in the rescue, by 
a warrant from United States Commissioner 
Smith. An examination followed, and Mr. 
Booth was held to bail, to appear and answer the | 
complaint at the next term of the United States 

Court. He gave bail, but shortly afterward was 
surrendered by his sureties, in order that a writ 
of habeas corpus might be sued out, in his be- 
half, before Judge Smith, of our State Supreme 
Court. The writ was granted, argument had 





upon it, and Mr. Booth discharged; the Judge 
holding that the commitment was insufficient, 
and the Fugitive Slave Act itself, under which 
the proceeding was had, unconstitutional. These 
points were enforced in an able and elaborate 
opinion, which wasextensively circulated through 


the public press. From this decision the U. 8. | 
Officers took an appeal to the full bench of the | 
Supreme Court. That Court affirmed the deci- | 
sion ; all three Judges concurring in the order of 
discharge, though one of them, Judge Crawford, ! 
dissented as to that part of Judge Smith’s opin- 
ion which held the Fugitive Slave Act to be un-; 
constitutional. 

Meantime, the U. 8. District Court, Judge 
Miller presiding, commenced its summer term 
at Madison, and the Grand Jury found indict- 
mentsagainst Messrs. Booth, Ryecraft and others, 
for their participation in the rescue of Glover. 
Upon those indictments, and by order of the 
Judge, Mr. Booth was again arrested. He went 
to jail, and his counsel once more invoked the 
interposition of our State Supreme Court. It 
was denied, mainly upon the ground that the 
jurisdiction of the U. 8. Court had attached, 
and that Gomity required that the State Court 
should not interfere until the Federal Court had 
heard the case and pronounced its judgment. 





Thereupon Mr. Booth gave bail to appear and | 
stand his trial. The fall term of the U. 8. Dis-| 


trict Court came on. Mr. Booth was confined 


to his bed by severe illness, and his case went 


antipathy toward the accused. 
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over. John Ryecraft, however, was tried under 
the indictment found against him in July, con- 
victed, and sentence deferred. In January, the 
U. 8. Court again convened. The Grand Jury, 
carefully selected, found new bills of indictment 
against Mr. Booth (the old one having been 
abandoned) and several others. An attempt 
was made to quash the indictment, on the ground 
that the Grand Jury was improperly and unfairly 
drawn. The motion for that purpose was over- 
ruled, and the prisoner put upon his trial. The 
feeble hands of the U. 8S. District Attorney were 
strengthened for the occasion by the employment 
of able counsel, whose zeal was stimulated by a 
liberal fee, as well as by personal and political 
Unusual pains 
were taken to get a Jury whose opinions of the 
Fugitive Slave Act would not stand in the way 
of a conviction. The presiding Judge threw his 
official weight into the scales against the prisoner. 

The evidence showed that Mr. Booth had been 
among the most active in getting up the meet- 
ing at the Court-House Square, had been promi- 
nent in all the proceedings then and thereabout, 
and had been in close proximity to the wagon in 
which Glover was hurried out the city. There 
was, however, not a particle of proof to connect 
him with the actual jail-breaking and jail deli- 
very, or to show that he was one whit more guilty 
than any other of the two or three thousand 
citizens who “ countenanced”’ and applauded the 
escape. But the Judge held that enough and 
more than enough had been proved to convict 
the defendant under the law, and of that law it 
was for him, and not the Jury, to judge. The 
Jury, fettered by the positive directions of the 
Court, and the majority of them, as we believe, 
in the conscientious discharge of their supposed 
duty, found a verdict against the prisoner. Mo- 
tions were made in arrest of judgment, and fora 
new trial. The form of the indictment was 
challenged, the sufficiency of the proof disputed, 
and strong evidence offered that one, at least, of 
the jurors had prejudged the case. But all in 
vain. The Judge overruled the motions, and 
hastened to pronounce sentence Mr. Booth was 
condemned to one month’s imprisonment, $1,000 
fine, and costs of prosecution—$451 01; Mr. 
Ryecraft to $200 fine and ten days’ imprison- 
ment. Immediately after sentence, both prisoners 
were conducted to our County jail, and there 
confined. 

The news created a great sensation in this city, 
and, as it flew along the telegraph wires and 
sped through the mails, produced intense excite- 
ment throughout the State. A public meeting, 
hastily called, but most numerously and respec- 
tably attended, gave utterance to the outraged 
feeling of our city. The country responded 
promptly and universally. Meantime, the coun- 
sel of the prisoners once more appealed for help 
to the Supreme Court of the State, and this tim 
not in vain. A writ of habeas corpus was 
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granted, and, in obedience to the summons, , elements of discord and dissention, leading to 
escorted by 2,000 of their fellow-citizens, the | riot and bloodshed (a3 recent occurrences abun- 
prisoners, in charge of the Sheriff, proceeded, on | dantly testify) call loudly upon the proper au- 
Monday week, to the Rail-road Depot, to take | thorities to take the matter in hand, and propose 
the cars for Madison. On Saturday last, they | and carry out, at as early a day as possible, some 
returned FREE MEN! the Supreme Court having | remedy for these crying evils. 

discharged them from confinement. Twoofthe| January 30, 1855. 

Judges, Whiton and Smith, reiterated the W. H. AtsurGer. Foreman. 
opinions expressed by them in July last, asto| Samuet C. WILLITs, . 

the snpientinationdit of the Fugitive Slave Act.| Josepn M. Burk, ; Cooveterien. 

The third, Crawford, adhering to his previous 
view of that question, concurred in the order of 





discharge, on the ground that no offence, under 4 COLUMN bes pa 
. . . ‘ 
that act, was charged in the indictment. The “Wat's THE USE. 
decision of the Court, therefore, was unanimous.| ‘ Where’s Sam?” said Joe Dennet, coming 


—_— into Mr. Powers’ yard, and seeing Mr. Powers 
Over AND TERMINER—Judges Allison and| at the door. “Up in his study,” answered 


Kelley.— Presentment of the Grand Jury —The|Sam’s mother. ‘And where’s that?” asked 
Grand Jury this morning submitted the following | Joe; ‘I did not know that Sam had a study.” 
Presentment : Sam’s mother smiled, and told him to go into 

To the Honorable the Judges of the Court of| the garden, and may-be he would find it. He 
Quarter Sessions and Oyer and Terminer, for the | did so, and shouted “Sam, where are you?” 


County of Philadelphia : “ Hallo!” said a voice from above. Joe looked 
The Grand Inquest, inquiring for the Decem-| up, and saw his friend perched in the crotch of 
ber term, 1854, present : an apple-tree, with slate and book in hand. 
We cannot refrain from expressing the con-| ‘Come,’ said Joe, “the boys are going 


viction, from facts brought to our notice in the|a-boating, and want you to go.” “Can't,” 
investigations in which we have been engaged, | answered Sam ; “I am trying to master this al- 
that Intemperance is the chief cause of crime| gebra; we all missed to-day.” ‘ Why, it is 
and pauperism in our large and populous city. | Wednesday afternoon, and that is our time. I 
It overflows our prisons with criminals and our| would not study, I am sure: what’s the use ?” 
alms-houses with paupers, and much the largest | asked Joe. ‘ Well, for my part, I am bound 
portion of business that occupies the time of our | to get this lesson the first thing I do,” said Sam. 
criminal courts and grand juries, is furnished | “ Pooh! it’s too hot to study; beside, I hate al- 
from the same source, the traffic in intoxicating | gebra ; what’s the use of puzzling your brains 
liquors, as it is carried on in our city at present. | over x plus y?” “TI think it is of use to get 
The indiscriminate granting of licenses, for com- | our lessons,” said Sam. ‘‘ What are you going 
paratively a mere trifle, is producing serious | to do after that?’ asked Joe. “I am going to 
evils, increasing taxation, and opening wide the | weed the onion beds.”’ “Oh! it’s too pleasant 
gates of temptation and destruction to all classes | to work ; what's the use of tieing yourself up 
of society. Not only are men of mature years {here all the afternoon? I know I would not,’ 
making these places their resort and starting | said Joe Dennet. ‘‘ Well, I think its of use to 
place to ruin and disgrace, but youth and even | do what needs to be done,’ was Sam’s answer. 
mere children have been supplied, in many cases,| This was a fair sample of Sam Powers and 
with that which has produced beastly intoxica-| Joseph Dennet, two boys who lived in the same 
tion. neighborhood. It is twenty-five years, or more, 
We do not presume to express an opinion as | since this kind of talk took place, and the boys 
to the remedy, but call upon our legislators to| are now men. Sam Powers is called a man of 
look seriously into the subject and apply the} “iron will,’ because he lays plans and carries 
remedy, and on our executive officers to enforce | them out with a patience and energy which never 
the laws already in existence, made to restrain | gives up. He is one of the first business men 
within proper bounds this traffic. | in the State, and a truly pious man, too. How 
The destructive fires that have occurred during | is it with Joe? He goes through life a man, 
our term, one of which was in the immediate | just as he did a boy. If there is any extra ex- 
Vicinity of where we hold our sessions, (and|ertion to be made in his business, he asks 
which endangered the public buildings, with | ‘‘ What's the use ?”’ and goes to it with so little 
their valuable records,) have brought to our no- | heart that he is sure to fail. He is always com- 
tice the very insecure manner in which many of plaining of hard times, and wondering how 
our large buildings are erected, oceasioning, in| people get ahead so. As for his religion, he 
case of fire, much greater destruction than would | does not live as if it were of much use to him 
otherwise occur, if the houses were substan-| or any one else. 
tially built. This, with the inadequacy of the There are some boys who, when they have 
present fire department, composed, as it is, of the | anything to do, or are called upon to do a little 
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more than usual, try to shirk off by asking, 
“Oh ! what’s the use?” The fact is, boys, there 
is use in doing, like a man, what you have to do. 
There is use in getting your lessons, and getting 
them well, and making extra exertions to get 
them, if they are difficult. There is use in weed- 
ing the garden, chopping at the wood-pile, find- 
ing the cows, cultivating a taste for reading, and 
in doing what your parents ask of you. When- 
ever I hear a boy trying to excuse himself from 
duty, by asking, fretfully, “Oh, what’s the 
use ?”’ | mark him as a lazy, shirking, shuffling 
boy, who will be very likely to be good for 
nothing when he grows up. You must have a 
hearty interest in your work, and always feel 
very suspicious of yourself if you find an ineli- 
nation to dodge a duty with this meaningless 
excuse.— Child’s Paper. 


TOBACCO. 

The following extracts upon the effects of 
tobacco, we copy from an address recently de- 
livered by Dr. Oxier, before the Chester County 
Medical Society. 

In 1840, there were employed in the culture 
and manufacture of the article in the United 
States 1,500,000 persons—nearly one-tenth of 
the whole population 

It is said that in the City of New York more 
money is paid annually for this article than for 
bread. The consumption in the States, in 1840, 
was $20,000,000. This amount consumed by a 
population of 17,000,000, then, would make the 
amount used now, in 1852, by a population of 
about 25,000,000,—considering its evident pro- 
portional increase—to be, probably, not less than 
$30,000,000, annually. 

The name Tobacco, it has been supposed, is 
derived from the province of Tobasco, in Yucatan, 
where it was first known to the Spaniards ; others 
suggest the name of the instrument or reed used 
to smoke it,—tabaco. 

Tobacco, according to analysis made by several 
chemists, contains at least two active principles, 
an acrid alkaloid and an essential oil; both these 
products are prompt and powerful poisons, though 
differing in their action. The alkaloid is said to 
act particularly on the heart, destroying its ac- 
tion ; the essential oil acting chiefly on the brain, 
producing coma and convulsions. 

A diversity of opinion exists as to which of 
the several modes of using tobacco is the most 
injurious. Under ordinary circumstances, pro- 
bably, smoking might be said to be the least hurt- 
ful, simply because, men engaged in the various 
occupations of life, cannot indulge so constantly 
in smoking as in chewing or snuffing. But 
where it is carried to excess, it is probably more 
injurious than excess in either of the other forms, 
because we have the poison more concentrated. 
If the oil obtained from the combustion of a 
single segar, were swallowed by even a smoker, 
death would undoubtedly quickly follow. 
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Death has not unfrequently followed its use 
in the ordinary way ; many cases are related in 
the books. Its effects on the uninitiated are so 
well known as scarcely to require notice, except 
to wonder at the singular and unparalleled perse- 
verance with which a practice so disgusting is 
pursued.—ZJndependent Herald. 


A NEW CAR BRAKE. 


The N. Y. Tribune of Monday, contains the 
account of a trial recently made with “ Creamer’s 
Patent Spring Brake,” which merits the atten- 
tion of our railroad men. The Tribune says that 
four passenger cars constituted the train, and 
that each car was furnished with one of the 
spring brakes, which consists merely of a power- 
ful spring inclosed in a box, that may remain 
wound up for months, always ready for use, un- 

| til some extraordinary necessity demands its ap- 
| plication, when the engineer or conductor has 
| but to pull a cord and stop the train almost iustan- 
| taneously.” 

The result of the trial is thus given : 

| The day was very foggy, and the rails so wet 
| that the power of the brake was not so fully and 
| satisfactorily exhibited as it would have been 
|upon a dry rail. The experiments, however, 
fully demonstrated its value as a preservative of 
life and property. While the train was going 
at aspeed of twenty-five miles an hour, the brakes 
stopped it within a distance of 345 feet. An- 
other trial, at a speed of thirty miles an hour, 
brought the train to a full stop in the distance 
of 300 feet. Upon a dry rail, the effect of an 
| application of the brakes would have been even 
| more marvellous. Asa contrast, the haud-brakes 
| were tried, wh.le going at the rate of thirty 


/miles an hour, and from the point at which 


| the engineer whistled “down with the brakes’ 
| to the stopping of the train, was a distance of 
11,500 feet. The distances were measured in 
| each case by Mr. Elliott, Superintendent of the 
| road, who expressed himself, as did every gen- 
tleman upon the train, perfectly satisfied with 
its great utility.—Jndiana State Journal. 


Licut, THE SHapow or Gop.—Light makes 
some things invisible. Were it not for darkness, 
and the shadow of the earth, the noblest part of 
creation had remained unseen, and the stars of 
heaven as invisible as on the fourth day, when 
they were created above the horizon with the 
sun, and there was not an eye to behold them. 
The greatest mystery of religion is expressed by 
admiration, and in the noblest part of Jewish 
types we find the cherubim shadowing the mercy 
seat. Life itself is but the shadow of death, and 
souls departed but the shadow of the living. All 
things fall under this name. The sun itself is 
but the dark Simulachrune, and light but the 
shadow of God. —Sir 7’. Browne. 
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LETTER FROM KANZAS. 


We have been favored with the perusal of a 
Kanzas letter, from Mr. Edwin Bond, of Water- 
town. Mr. Bond is the man who so bravely 
faced the Missourians at the time the latter 
threatened to drive the Yankees from their loca- 
tion at Lawrence city. The letter is dated at 
Lawrence, Dec. 13th. He says: “ Our new city 
goes on bravely, buildings being erected at a 
rapid rate. Such is the demand for a location 
here, that members of our Association can easily 
sell out their interest for $500, as buyers are 
plenty. Mr. A. Lawrence, of Boston, has given 
notice that he will erect a college building here 
in the spring, and a school building, to prepare 
young men to enter his College, is now going up. 
Proposals are now being received for the erection 
of a three story brick building, 80 feet by 50, to 
be occupied asa hotel. Three newspapers are 
about to start, the publishers being in the street 
erecting their offices. There are seven ministers, 
two doctors aud five lawyers in the city. We 
have now in operation a large saw mill, a grist 
mill and a sash and blind and planing mill. The 
two storekeepers have as much business as they 
can attend to, one of them employing fourteen 
teams to keep him supplied with goods. There 
is good prospect that Lawrence will be made the 
capital of the Territory, as emigrants are press- 
ing into its vicinity from all quarters, and every 
claim within twenty miles is taken up.” 

The writer extols the climate, saying that they 
had no snow yet, nor even a day’s cold weather; 
they have no stagnant water acd consequently 
but very little fever and ague. To use his own 
words, ‘ the most healthful winds blow here that 
ever was felt." He recommends the Territory 
as a good place for an active business man, and 
says that he intends to remain there permanently. 


— Traveller. 


WE ARE GROWING OLD. 
BY +RaNCES BROWN. 


We are growing old—how the thought will rise 
When a glance is backward cast, 
On some long-remeinbered spot that lies 
lo the silence of the past! 
It may be the shrine of our early vows, 
Or the tomb of early tears; 
But it seems like a far-off isle to us, 
In the stormy sea of years. 


Oh, wide and wild are the waves that part 
Our steps from its greenness now, 

Aad we miss the joy of many a heart, 
And the light of many a brow! 

For deep o'er many a stately bark 
Have the whelming billows rolled, 

That steered with us from that early mart— 
Oh, friends, we are growing old! 


Old in the dimness and the dust 
Of our daily toils and cares ; 

Old in the wrecks of love and trust 
Which our burdened memory bears. 
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Each form may wear to the passing gaze 
The bloom of life’s freshness yet, 

And beams may brighten our latter days 
Which the morning never met. 


But, ob, the changes we have seen, 
In the far and wandering way ! 

The graves in our path that have grown green, 
And the locks that have grown gray! 

The winters still on our own may spare 
The sable or the gold; 

But we saw their snow upon brighter hair, 
And, friends, we are growing old! 


We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear; 

But where are the living founts whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to bear? 

We have won the wealth of many a clime, 
And the lore of many a page; 

But where is the hope that saw in time 
But its boundless heritage ? 


Will it come again, when the violet wakes, 
And the woods their youth renew? 

We have stood in the light of sunny brakes, 
Where the bloom was deep and blue; 

And our souls might joy in the spring time then, 
But the joy was faint and cold; 

For it ne’er could give us the youth again, 
Of hearts that are growing old. 


NAMES THAT LIVE. 


How few names live after the grave closes 
over the body. Not one in a million is remem- 
bered fifty years after death. Yet thousands 
are striving for immortality—to emblazon their 
names high on the record of fame. Unwise am- 
bition! Better have your name written in the 
corner of the last page of the book of life, than 
on the walls of palaces, and trumpeted through 
the width of creation. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign [NtTeLLicence —The U. 8S. mail steam- 
ship St. Louis arrived at New York, and the Can- 
ada at Halifax, on the Ist inst, bringing English 
dates respectively to the 15th and 17th ult. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 16th ult. Lord 
J. Russell had left London to assume the part of 
Plenipotentiary of the British Government in the 
Conference at Vienna. All the five Powers have 
signified their intention to participate in the Con- 
ference, which was to meet on the 26th ult. 

Much distress existed at Liverpool from want of 
employment. Admiral Dundas has been ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet in the Bal- 
tic. 

The army estimates for the current year have 
been published. The total number of men, in- 
cluding the force in India, is 194,000, and the ex- 
penses are £13,500,000. Last year the expenses 
were £7,000,9C0. It is proposed to add 36,000 to 
the present number. 

Accounts from the Crimea report that the wea- 
ther was becoming milder, but the nights were 
still severely cold. 

The operations of the siege had gradually as- 
sumed a more decisive character, and it was ex- 
pected that the attack upon the town would soon 
be renewed. The firing was kept up on both 
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sides, and the Russians had recommenced their 
night sorties. The Allies were in daily expecta- 
tion of an attack in force. The two sons of Nich- 
olas were at Sebastopol. The French army is to 
be divided into two bodies, the command of one 
being given to Gen. Pelisser and of the other to 
Gen. Bosquet. It is ramored that Lord Raglan 
has been recalled. 

Naples has agreed to join the alliance with the 
Western Powers, France undertaking to prevent 
a revolution in Italy. 


France.—A campof 10,000 men is to be formed 
near Metz. 

All the Spanish Carlist refugees in France have 
been placed under surveillance. Forty-seven 
bales of cotton from Algeria, resembling the Sea 
Island cotton, have been sold at Havre. 


SwitzerLanp.—The Swiss Federal Government 
continues to preserve its neutrality, and to forbid 
the enlistment of soldiers for foreign service. 


Sarpinia.—The Sardinian Parliament having 
recently passed several bills abridging the power 
of the clergy and rendering them amenable to the 
general civil laws of the realm, the Pope has pub- 
lished an “allocation” declaring null and void 
all acts of this nature passed by Sardinia sinée 
1848, and threatening to lay the kingdom under 
an interdict if such policy is persevered in. 

Spain.—The Government of Spain refuses to 
permit the raising of troops for the Crimea. 


Austria, &c.—Negotiations are on foot for an 
Austrian loan of £15,000,000 in the English market. 
Military preparations are going on with undimin- 
ished vigor, in Austria, the smaller German States 
and Sweden. Strenuous efforts have been made, 
both by Russia and the Allies, to obtain the assist- 
ance of Denmark in the war, but that government 
persists in maintaining its neutrality. The Empe- 
ror of Russia proposes to send 300,000 men into 
the Crimea. 

Ecypt.—The railway between Alexandria, and 
Cairo, a distance of 130 miles, is now complete, 
with the exception of three bridges; one over each 
of the two branches of the Nile, and one over 
the Delta Canal. 


Inp1a.—The first division of the reinforcements 
from India for the English army in the Crimea, 
left Bombay on the 10th of Ist month. A battle 
between the Arabs and Persians had taken place 
at Bunder Abbas. The Arabs were overpowered 
and fled to their boats. The commuuication by 
electric telegraph is now complete between the 
three presidencies, the Northwest provinces and 
Lahore. 


Cuina.—The presence of a strong British and 
American naval foree has prevented any active 
demonstration by the insurgents, against Canton ; 
but some desultory fighting has been going on in 
the vicinity of the city and on the river. Tie Bri- 
tish and American Plenipotentiaries have re- 
turned from their ineffecrual attempt to visit Pe- 
kin. 

Pervu.—The government forces under President 
Echineque have been routed by the revolutionists 
under Gen. Castilla. Echineque has arrived in 
this country, and Castilla been made Provisional 
President. He has issued a decree giving liberty 
to the slaves, the government pledging itself to pay 
the owners in five years from the publication of 
the decree. 
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Cusa.—The news from.Havana is to the 27th 
ult. The blockade of the ports of Cuba is still 
contmued, but the arrival and departure of steam- 
ships are not retarded. No new arrests have taken 
place, but the extensive military preparations are 
still going on. 


Domestic. ConeressionaL.—The bill to reduce 
and define the boundaries of the military reserve 
at St. Peter’s river, Minnesota Territory, a bill 
to provide for a more efficient discipline in the 
Navy, and the Ocean Mail Steam Appropriation 
bill, passed the Senate on the 28th ult. The reso- 
lutions of the last session, recommending that in 
our future treaties, we should secure to our citizens 
in foreign countries the right of worship and se- 
pulture, were passed on the Ist inst. On the 2d, 
the House amerdments to the bounty land bill 
were considered, the amendments concurred in, 
and the bill was passed. The report of the Con- 
ference Committee of the two * set on the In- 
dian Appropriation bill was concurred in, and the 
House bill, to carry into effect the decision of the 
Convention on Claims between, the United States 
and England was passed. The Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation bill, the Navy Appropriation 
bill, the Fortification bill, and others of less im- 
portance, were passed on the 3d and 4th insts., 
and at 11.50 A.M., the Senate adjourned, sine die. 


House or Representatives.—On the 28th ult., 
the bills granting lands to the soldiers who have 
served in any of the wars of the country, on land 
or sea, since 1790, or to their heirs, was passed 
finally. In the course of the debate, T. H. Ben- 
ton stated that more than 200,000,000 acres of 
land were involved in this bill. The Senate’s 
amemdments to the Army Appropriation bill 
were discussed on the Ist inst. On the 2d, the 
House concurred in the Senate’s amendments to 
the Post Office Appropriation bill, authorizing the 
Postmaster General to contract for and put in ope- 
ration a semi-monthly mail by sea, from San Fran- 
cisco to certain points in California and in Oregon 
and Washington Territories. The Senate’s amend- 
ments to the Emigrant Passenger bill was also con- 
curred in. On the 3d, the Ocean Mail Steamer Bill 
was returned by the President, with his objections. 
On the 4th the amendmentsof the Senate to the bill 
requiring the prepayment of postage in all cases 
after the end of the present year were concurred in 
bythe House. The reports of the Committees of 
Conference on the Navy Appropriation bill and the 
Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, were also 
concurred in, and at 10 minutes before 12, M., 
the House adjourned, sine die. 


LEGISLATURE OF PenxsyLvanta.—The bill pro 
posing certain amendments to the Constitution 
passed second reading in the Senate on the 2d 
inst. 

A bill supplementary to the act relative to in- 
solvents was passed on the 6th. The resolution 
respecting amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States was further debated and postponed. 

In the House of Representatives the bill to re- 
vive and continue in force the law graduating the 
price of public lands on which purchase money 
is dne the Commonwealth, passed on the 2d inst., 
and the bill to repeal the tavern license laws, and 
that to define and punish bribery, were discussed 
and postponed. 

A number of bills of a local character were 
passed on the 6th. 





